THE SCHOOL OF POVERTY
"T A THAT about hunger?" I inquired. "Was
VV hunger, likewise, one of your teachers?"
As I questioned him thus, he scrutinised me
with his dark eyes, which gleamed like black satin
in the half-light. Thrusting forward his chin as
his manner is, he seemed to be communing with
the arduous  experiences  of his youth.  Then,
speaking in low tones, and pausing from time
to time, he answered:
"Hunger is a good teacher. Almost as good as
prison and a man's enemies. My mother, who
was a schoolmistress, earned fifty lire a month;
my father, a blacksmith, now more, now less.
We lived in a two-roomed tenement. Rarely was
there any meat on the table from one week's end
to another. There were passionate arguments and
quarrels; ardent hopes. My father was sent to
prison as a socialist agitator. When he died, thou-
sands of his comrades followed his body to the
graveside. All this provided a definite trend to
my aspirations. Had I had a different sort of
father, I should have become a different sort of
man. But my character was already formed in
the early days at home. Any one closely acquainted
with me at that time could already have recog-